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character upon character." Triibner, the publisher of Cetewayo,
then suggested that he should send the manuscript to his friend,
John Cordy Jeaffreson, for his opinion. Jeaffreson, then a man of
fifty, was one of the miscellaneous collection of literature's camp-
followers, inevitably hovering about the smoking-rooms of
literary clubs, diligent in attendance at dinners, luncheons, and
other functions promoted in connection with the profession of
letters, busy with gossip gleaned from editors and publishers,
always aufait with the latest literary cliques and petty jealousies,
yet all the time gallantly making the most of a mediocre talent
to earn, at the expense of exhausting pains and labour, a living
meagre even beside that of a small town grocer, who grows fat
by handing across his counter the products of other people's
creation.  The author of biographies, novels, and all sorts of
efforts in book-making, Jeaffreson's name is now remembered
occasionally only for his two-volume Book of Recollections, in
which he records valuable memories of contemporary men of
letters, especially of Thackeray. Usually it is the men of genuine
gifts who find time to show kindness and encouragement to their
juniors; the mediocrities are too busy seeking their own advantage,
and often too jealous of possible rivalry. But Jeafireson was an
exception, just as his Book of Recollections is an exception among
Victorian memoirs in escaping their habitual  cast of over-
powering dullness and pomposity. Without knowing Haggard
and with no more than a note of introduction from Triibner, he
took the trouble to read the novel in manuscript and write a long
letter of advice and encouragement. He agreed with Payn that he
would not recommend publication in its present form, though he
thought it "small praise to say that Angela's love-story is better
than two-thirds of the stories that are published," but warning
him against" the notion that novels are dashed off," he counselled
him to rewrite the novel, "suppressing much, expanding much,
making every chapter a picture by itself, and polishing up every
sentence so that each page bears testimony to the power of its
producer." When Haggard replied with a letter of grateful thanks,
Jeaffreson invited him to dinner, and congratulating him on his
youth, generously declared that" I could not have written as good
a novel as Angela's story when I was twenty-six."